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the effect of immediate surroundings. His father, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, was one of those Congregationalists of the milder type who, while 
strict in their opinions, are led by a sunny temperament to be genial with 
their households and to allow them innocent amusements. The mother 
was a Congregationalist, firm but not severe in her opinions ; but always 
controlled by that indomitable New England conscience of the older time 
which made her sacrifice herself to every call of charity and even to 
refuse, as tradition says, to have window curtains in her house, inasmuch 
as many around her could not even buy blankets. Add to this the fact 
that Boston was then a great missionary centre, that several prominent 
leaders in this cause were of the Scudder family and the house was a sort 
of headquarters for them, and that Horace Scudder's own elder brother, 
whose memoirs he wrote, went as a missionary to India, dying at his post. 
Speaking of his father's family in this memoir, he says of it, " In the 
conduct of the household, there was recognition of some more profound 
meaning in life than could find expression in mere enjoyment of living ; 
while the presence of a real religious sentiment banished that counterfeit 
solemnity which would hang over innocent pleasure like a cloud " (Scud- 
der's Life of David Coit Scudder, p. 4). By one bred in such an atmos- 
phere of self-sacrifice, that quality may well be imbibed ; it may even 
become a second nature, so that the instinctive demand for self-assertion 
may become secondary until a man ends in simply finding contentment 
in doing perfectly the appointed work of every day. If we hold as we 
should that it is character, not mere talent, which ennobles life, we may 
well feel that there is something not merely pardonable, but ennobling in 
such a habit of mind. Viewed in this light, his simple devotion to 
modest duty may well be to many of us rather a model than a thing to 
be criticised. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Joseph Henry Thayer was born in Boston, November 7, 1828. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1850, spent one year (1854-55) in the 
Harvard Divinity School, graduated from the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1857, and was minister of the Crombie Street Church in 
Salem from 1859 to 1864 ; a part of this time, from September, 1862 to 
May, 1863, he served as Chaplain of the Fortieth Infantry Regiment 
of Massachusetts Volunteers. His career as teacher began in 1864, 
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when he became Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. Re- 
signing his chair in 1882, he came to Cambridge, was Lecturer in the 
Harvard Divinity School for the year 1883-84, and in 1884, on the 
death of Ezra Abbot, succeeded him as Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation; this position he held up to 1901. 
He was a member of the Harvard Corporation from 1877 to 1884. He 
was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
March 9, 1887, and, though not an active member, was always deeply 
interested in the work and fortunes of the Academy. Other societies to 
which he belonged are the Archaeological Institute of America, the 
American Oriental Society, and the Society of Biblical Literature. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Harvard, the degree of S.T.D. from 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, and the degree of Litt.D. from Dublin. 

Dr. Thayer chose as his field of study the grammar and lexicography 
of the New Testament, and his distinguished services in this department 
have been universally recognized in Europe and America. He brought 
to his task wide learning, patience in investigation, minute accuracy in 
details, and critical acumen. His " Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament " will long remain a manual for students and a monument of 
erudition and industry. The statement on the title-page, that it is a 
"revised and enlarged translation" of a German lexicon (Grimm's Wilke), 
hardly conveys a correct impression of its character. In fact the increase 
of the breadth and precision of definitions, the verification of references, 
the addition of further references, and the construction of the New Testa- 
ment text from the best manuscript authorities, entailed an amount of 
labor almost equivalent to the production of an independent lexicon. 
This breadth of research and exactitude of statement characterized all 
his scientific work — his articles in the Bible Dictionaries of Smith and 
Hastings, his translation of the New Testament Greek grammars of 
"Winer and Buttmann, and his work on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. To this last he gave many years of labor, as a member 
of the American Committee collaborating with the English Committee, 
and as principal editor of the American Version (the English Version 
with the changes introduced by the American Committee), which by 
agreement with the English Committee was published last year. His 
reading in his chosen field was wide and critical. He found time 
amid pressing professional and editorial duties to keep up with the 
enormous mass of New Testament literature that every year produced 
in Europe and America, and to form well-defined opinions as to its 
value. 
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He was not only singularly precise in details, he had a marked capacity 
for organization. He conceived large plans, and worked them out with 
patience and success. As early as 1864 he announced his purpose to 
translate Grimm — he completed the translation in Cambridge in 1885. 
It is mainly to him that we owe the establishment of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Year after year he set forth 
the desirableness and the feasibility of such a school, and by unwearied 
exertions secured the indorsement of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and of the American Oriental Society, and the cooperation and financial 
support of a number of colleges, and of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The school went into operation in the year 1900, and seems 
certain to give an impulse to Oriental study in this country, and to 
increase our knowledge of Oriental (especially Semitic) life, ancient 
and modern. 

Dr. Thayer was an enthusiastic teacher, ever ready to give sympathy 
and time to his students. He was exacting in his demands, had small 
patience with negligence, and refused to lower his standards on any per- 
sonal grounds, such as lack of previous preparation, or sickness; but he 
knew how to encourage and assist backward students, and to stimulate 
all by his own sense of the requirements of scholarship. He held firmly 
to the traditional New England standard of a minister's outfit, insisting 
on the necessity of Hebrew and Greek for the preacher; This point was 
the subject of debate in the Harvard Divinity Faculty for years, and the 
final decision made it possible for a student to take the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity without a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek, the Faculty 
reserving the right, however, to pass on every individual case. In point 
of fact, it is true, in the past thirty years at least, only one man without 
Greek had received the degree, and he was a Japanese, from whom crit- 
ical study of the Chinese classics was accepted in lieu of Greek. But 
Dr. Thayer, seeing that the Hebrew requirement was practically given 
up, believed there was danger that the Greek requirement would go 
the same way. Against this disposition to dispense with the original 
languages of the Bible he set his face steadfastly ; he lost no opportunity 
to protest against what he regarded as a lamentable lowering of the 
standard of ministerial learning. When the question was finally decided, 
he, of course, accepted in good faith the action of the Faculty. Accept 
it cordially he could not : he was not an easy-going man, willing to fall 
in gracefully with the opinions of the majority ; on the contrary, he took 
things very seriously, and, in matters that interested him, expressed him- 
self pointedly. To the last he never spoke of the attitude of the Faculty 
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toward the Hebrew and Greek requirements without a word of emphatic 
distrust and condemnation. 

His thinking was notably clear-cut — he could not abide haziness. This 
trait, which is prominent in his scholarly work, appears also in his theo- 
logical views. He was not intolerant of other men's opinions ; he only 
held tenaciously to his own opinions, and claimed the right to define 
his position precisely. When he found, in 1882, that he could not sub- 
scribe the A-ndover Creed as it was then interpreted by the governing 
boards, he resigned his professorship in the Seminary — a sundering of 
old ties that gave him great pain. His own creed was distinct, yet cath- 
olic; he held firmly to certain principles and facts that he believed to be 
fundamental, and among these he gave a prominent place to scientific 
truth and personal experience. 

Born and brought up in Boston, his traditions and training were those 
of New England, modified, however, by travel in foreign countries, and 
by a wide knowledge of men and things. He was a scholar and a man 
of affairs, a Puritan and a man of the world. In personal intercourse he 
showed an engaging frankness and friendliness, and the same devotion 
that appears in his scholarly undertakings manifested itself in his rela- 
tions with his friends, for whom he was always ready to do the uttermost. 
He was fortunate in retaining his physical soundness and vigor up to a 
few months before his death. His erect carriage, alert step, and cheery 
manner gave him, even in his last years, a remarkably youthful appear- 
ance, and his bodily alertness was in keeping with his mental activity. 
His literary career extended over forty years, apparently without dimi- 
nution of interest. He had the great happiness of seeing his main under- 
takings brought to a successful completion — the Greek lexicon, the 
revision of the English New Testament, and the establishment of the 
Jerusalem School. 

At the close of the year 1900-01 he resigned his position in Harvard, 
and was made Professor Emeritus. The following summer he spent in 
Europe, and, returning to America, died in Cambridge after a short 
illness, November 26, having not long before passed his seventy-third 
birthday. 

C. H. Toy. 



